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proceeded to Philadelphia where Dallas signed
citizenship papers ten days later.

A serious and annoying obstacle developed
when Dallas found that a newly established re-
quirement of two years' residence in the state
must be met before he could satisfy his cherished
desire to practise law. By chance he had taken
lodgings near the offices of Jonathan Btirrall,
commissioner for settling the accounts of the
commissary and quartermaster's departments of
the Revolutionary army. Acquaintance was es-
tablished, and Dallas was invited to a desk in
Burrall's office, whore he remained until he
opened his own oflicc before the end of 1783. On
July 13* *7N5, he was admitted as counselor in
the supreme court of Pennsylvania. On the re-
turn of Hallam from Jamaica in the spring of
1784, he and Dallas attempted the introduction
of the regular drama into Philadelphia. Not
only did Dallas draw up a memorial to the local
legislature in an attempt to allay the common
prejudice against the theatre, but even turned
his pen to dramatic plots. lie also contributed
to local papers many articles on pressing polit-
ical questions and items of literary interest, and
in 1787 he served as editor of the Columbian
Maf/asinc, a monthly miscellany. It was during
this period that he edited the first reports of the
United States Supreme Court,

Dallas'^ first political appointment came on
Jan* 19, 1791, when he was chosen secretary of
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by Gov.
Thomas Mifllin* lie remained with Mifllin
through two reappointments, and received one
appointment from Gov. McKean. He was a
member of the committee of correspondence
that organized, on July 4, 1793, the first Dem-
ocratic society in the United States. Early in
March 1805 he aided in the establishment of the
Constitutional Republican party, which sup-
ported the judiciary of Pennsylvania against
the assaults of the extreme Democratic faction,
and at various other times devoted himself to
political activity. In 1794, at the time of the
Whiskey Rebellion, he was appointed aide-de-
camp to the governor and as paymaster-general
with the military forces he was brought into
personal contact with Washington and Alexan-
der Hamilton. His second public appointment
came on Mar. 10, 1801, when he was commis-
sioned United States district attorney for the
Eastern District of Pennsylvania by President
Jefferson. During Dallas's thirteen years in this
office he handled many cases with ability and skill,
including the Olmstead case in 1809, which, due
to the ill-defined and conflicting jurisdiction of
local and national authorities, aroused consider-
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able controversy. While holding the office he
was maligned by political enemies, and from
one editor, John Ward Fcnno, recovered $2,500
for libel.

Albert Gallatin, a close personal friend of
Dallas, left the United States Treasury in May
1813 to promote the mediation of Russia in the
War of 1812. President Madison had wished to
appoint Dallas to succeed him, but the opposition
of the radical Pennsylvania senators, Michael
Lcib and Abncr Lacock, precluded that choice.
George W. Campbell was appointed, but his
efforts to prevent the suspension of specie pay-
ments and provide suitable funds to prosecute
the war were weak and fruitless. When he re-
signed in despair on Sept. 26, 18x4, the situa-
tion was so desperate that, on Oct. 6, almost as
a last resort, Dallas was commissioned secre-
tary of the treasury. He entered office with a
bankrupt treasury; the official stoppage of in-
terest payments on the debt was announced in
a letter of Nov. 17. His first formal act was an
immediate message on Oct. 17 to the Committee
on Ways and Means in which he insisted upon
a permanent annual revenue of twenty-one mil-
lion dollars from taxes and duties, a yearly war
revenue of like amount to be raised by doubling
the direct tax and rate of postage, and a national
bank to provide a circulating medium and facili-
tate exchange (George M. Dallas, post, pp. 236-
37), This report had a far-reaching psychological
effect, and did much to restore confidence. In-
terest-bearing treasury notes of small denomina-
tion were issued in discreet quantities to furnish
momentary relief. After some scattered opposi-
tion in Congress, his measures for the heaviest
taxation hitherto levied by the national govern-
ment were adopted. The charter of the Bank of
the United States had expired in i8ir, but
Dallas recognized that a national banking insti-
tution was the only efficient remedy for the dis-
ordered condition of the circulating medium.
But after his plan for a bank emerged from the
opposition and wrangling of Congress it was so
altered that, upon his advice, Madison vetoed
the bill. This blighting of prospects was some-
what alleviated by the cessation of war toward
the end of 1814. The lack of regulation of state
banks and the general financial confusion having
forced the Republican leaders to revise their
former stand, Calhoun, on Jan. 8, 1816, intro-
duced a bank bill modeled closely on a plan
recommended by Dallas. On Apr. 10 it became
law. American shipping had been ruined by the
war, and manufacturing industries developed
with the advent of peace. In his report of Feb.
12, 18x6, Dallas made recommendations in re-
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